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Tonight's speaker is ... 


CLUB NOTICES 


..Andrew Hill and Kate Hill 


Andrew and Kate will be presenting a workshop on grassland biodiversity. 


At the November meeting 


...the topic will be invertebrates 


The monthly talk on invertebrates will complement our 'invertebrate search' excursion. 





Another busy month 


GFNC reserves 


Geelong. 


Committee notes 


GFNC Website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can 
be emailed to the GFNC email 
address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be 
incorporated onto the site frequently. 


Members will then be able to find 
out about interesting sightings very 
quickly by checking the webpage. 


GFNC Web page: 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/- gfnc/ 


e-mail address: 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


President’s Corner 


We are also about to start work on a new management plan for Jerringot. 


We welcome 


Dr. Tim Billington 


to the Club 
and wish them a long and 
happy association. 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to use the library, 
buy raffle tickets, pick up their copy 
of Geelong Naturalist, have a cup of 
tea or coffee and, of course, chat to 
other members and visitors. 


..- Deborah Evans 


Clear your diaries—there's lots on for field nats in October! As well as our usual activities, we have the third in the 
Wider Geelong Flora Lecture Series, to be held on our plant group night. Our Sunday excursion will be the follow 
up to that, as well as to our grassland diversity workshop. 


Jerringot also calls. If you haven't been down to check for snipe yet, plan your trip for either the Spring Planting 
Festival on Sunday 9th or Snipefest on Tuesday 11th. Valda still needs volunteers to help with looking after the 
children from Covenant College at Snipefest (thank you Valda for continuing this ‘labour of love'!), and we would 
love to see a large turnout of members for the planting day. 


Jerringot and Seaview Park are the two reserves for which GFNC has a major responsibility. They provide an 
opportunity for us to demonstrate our commitment to environmental issues to the general public and to CoGG. 
They also provide members with practical ways of contributing to improving and maintaining biodiversity in 


A small group of committee members is currently working with the CoGG Reserves team on management issues 
for Seaview Park. We hope to see a number of earlier decisions and plans finally implemented. There has already 
been considerable weeding and planting done at Seaview Park. If you're walking along the river, make sure you 
detour to the escarpment to see the new plantings. 


Sadly we have had another resignation from the Committee, with Rosalind Smallwood deciding she is unable to 
continue for the remainder of this year for personal reasons. We hope she will consider joining us again next year. 
Rosalind has done a power of work behind the scenes monitoring the Public Notices for tenders, proposals etc. 
that need our consideration, as well as keeping us up to date on a number of local conservation issues. She hopes 
to continue her work with the Queenscliff Saltmarsh Gardens Advisory Group. The Saltmarsh Gardens project is 
starting to look really good she tells us, so make sure you visit when you are down that way. 


Mailing Roster 


Joan & Tibor Korn 
Sheila Silver 


October 
November 


Photograph on front cover by 
Valda Dedman 


Note that the name has been 
changed to 'Wetlands' from 
‘Reserve’. See p. 1 and 9 for 
activities coming up at Jerringot. 
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Next Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Bellarine Peninsula 
Thursday 20 October 2005 


Leader: Peter Bright 


8.30 am at Geelong Botanic Gardens, 
Corner of Eastern Park Circuit and Holt Rd, 
East Geelong or 9.00 at the slipway at 
Queenscliff. 


Enquiries: Peter Bright 5257 1001 or 0418 521 111 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Advance Notice 


Thursday 17 November 2005 


Full details in November Geelong Naturalist 


Plant Group 


The third Wider Geelong Flora Lecture will be held on our 
meeting night, Tuesday 11 October. The theme is 
Grasslands. 


Randall Robinson will present An Overview of Grassy 
Ecosystems of South East Australia, and John King will 
speak about Significant Grasslands of the Geelong 
Region. 

Meet for a chat at 7.00 pm for a prompt start at 7.30. 


RSVP Michelle Harris 5226 0379 to be sure of a seat. 


Just in time for Christmas 


Excellent biros embossed with the 
GFNC name. 


For sale: 


Cost: $7 


Enquiries: see Ray Baverstock (Treasurer) 


phone 5243 7025 
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Publishing meeting 
GBG Meeting Room 
Tuesday 25 October, at 7.30 pm 


Interested members are invited to attend this meeting to 
discuss GFNC publication policies and future 
publications. 


Mammal Trapping 


It's back to that very productive area near Bambra for 
another trapping session this month. 


Meet on Paddy Swamp Road, corner of Coalmine Road. 
Wednesday 12 October, 2.00 pm—set traps 
Thursday 13 October, 8.00 am—check 
Friday 14 October, 8.00 am—check 
Saturday 15 October, 8.00 am—collect traps 


(Paddy Swamp Road is the extension of Wurdale Road; 
take Cape Otway Road through Moriac, pass 

Wurdi Boluc Reservoir then turn left onto Wurdale 
Road) 


Trevor Pescott 


Ph: 52434368 
Email: pescott@pipeline.com.au 


SNIPEFEST 
Jerringot Wildlife Reserve 
10.00 am, 11 October 2005 

Nature walk 
Face painting 


Mask making 
Dipping for Snipe food 


Contact Valda on 5243 2374 
if you can join in or help 


Excursion 


Sunday 16 October 


Leader: Mark Trengove. 


The field trip will visit Grasslands and Grassy Woodlands 
in the region. 


Assemble 9.00 am at the rear of Geelong Botanic 
Gardens, corner of Eastern Park Circuit and Holt Rd, 
East Geelong. (You can arrange to take your own car or 
car pool from here.) 
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Out and About 


Winter Wandering, or, What's in a name? 


Broken-Boosey. Sounds like the aftermath of an orgy. 
It's the name of a 1030 ha linear State Park along Broken 
and Boosey Creeks in northern Victoria. The park has 
been created to protect more than 20 threatened species 
that survive in remnants of plains grassland along the two 
creeks. We explored a short stretch of Boosey Creek near 
Katamatite. Red Gums lined the banks and Grey Box 
grew in the adjoining strip of grassland. Some of the box 
showed evidence of aboriginal occupation. When we 
looked carefully under the trees we found pimeleas and 
native herbs and grasses. Coolibah Grass Panicum 
queenslandicum var. queenslandicum, a densely tufted 
perennial grass to 80 cm tall, with an open branched 
flower head to 30 cm long, grows in the park, the only 
known site in Victoria. The park is one of only two known 
Victorian locations of Spiny-fruit Saltbush Atriplex 
spinibractea, a grey-green shrub, with grey fruit that has 
irregular teeth along its margins and protruding from the 
sides. Narrow-leaf Sida Sida trichopoda, with soft leaves 
and yellow flowers is another unusual occurrence here. 
The introduced aquatic weed Arrowhead Sagittaria 
graminea could be a problem. Grey-crowned Babblers 
and Bush Stone-curlews have also been recorded for the 
park. We heard pardalotes and saw a kookaburra. 





Grey Box canoe tree. 


The Broken River was being mended. Just before its 
junction with the Goulburn River, near Shepparton, the 
local CMA had carried out a remedial project. Rows of 
large tree trunks had been driven in at right angles to the 
bank on the outer bends in an effort to stop erosion. Raw 
and ugly at present, in time they should blend into the 


... Valda Dedman 


landscape, helped by the scores of trees and shrubs 
newly planted beside the river. 


Fuzzy Box is not warm and cuddly, but ‘softly fibrous’. It 
looks a bit like a shaggy Grey Box but has conical fruits, 
as its scientific name, Eucalyptus conica, tells us. Weddin 
Mountains National Park is one of its strongholds. It 
occurs on the western slopes of the Great Dividing Range 
north from the Lachlan River to about Dalby in 
Queensland. Boxes come in many colours—grey, yellow, 
red, white—and we learned to spot the differences on our 
recent trip northwards. A White Box Eucalyptus albens 
was flowering in Nangar National Park; we found the 
white blossoms on the ground. The interesting thing about 
them was that they had all been bitten off at the base of 
the hypanthium (cup). Had the Noisy Friarbirds, which 
frequented that particular tree, been taking a short cut to 
the nectar? We saw a flock of Turquoise Parrots close by. 
Could they have been the culprits? Although these parrots 
are generally seed eaters, they have been observed 
feeding on the fruit of Nodding Saltbush Einadia nutans. 
Back home, a Crimson Rosella has been eating the plum 
blossom. 





Tumbledown Gums. 


Tumbledown Gums were not lying on the ground. We 
first saw them on rocky slopes in Conimbla National Park 
as we made our way to Mt Yambira. Among the 
blackness of the ironbarks, the pure white trunks of 
Eucalyptus dealbata shone out. Many were indeed 
crooked of form, and most were small in diameter, though 
there were a few old giants. The whiteness was powdery 
and could be rubbed off to reveal a yellowish green 
beneath. 
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Indigo. One of the colours of the rainbow, added to the 
Official list by Isaac Newton during the Great Plague of 
1665-66. It conjures up ancient trade routes, for it has 
taken its name from India, where it has been cultivated in 
the Indus Valley for perhaps 5000 years. The Shire of 
Indigo in northern Victoria is named for Indigo Creek, 
which is named for the pink-flowered shrub that grew on 
its banks. Indigofera adesmiifolia Tick Indigo is restricted 
to the Indigo Shire and classed as vulnerable in Victoria. 
Indigofera australis Austral Indigo is widespread in 
Victoria, has mauve pea-flowers and grows in the 
Brisbane Ranges. Neither Australian plant produces the 
dark blue dye so valued for centuries. That comes from 

|. tinctorea, which has been found in Queensland, and 
was cultivated as a cash crop for the Dutch in Indonesia 
in the 19th century. Many /ndigofera species are known to 
be toxic to livestock, sometimes only to horses. 


Canowindra. Is pronounced ‘Ca-noun-dra’ and has given 
its name to Canowindra grossi, a fossil fish from the 
Devonian era, 360 million years ago. The only known 
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specimen was discovered near Canowindra in1956 by a 
bulldozer driver, when he turned over and saved a slab of 
sandstone that contained the imprints of more than 100 
fish. The slab was taken to the Australian Museum, but its 
exact location was not recorded at the time. It was not 
until 1993, with the support of the local community, that a 
full-scale dig recovered another 3100 fish specimens, 
which include eight species new to science. It is believed 
there was sudden mass fish kill during a severe drought, 
followed by a flood that completely covered the bodies 
before they had decomposed with fine sand that 
hardened into rock over millennia. 


Canowindra grossi was somewhat reptilian in appearance 
with scales that were reinforced with bone. It was 50 cm 
long and had both lungs and gills so could take in oxygen 
from the air, using its nostrils, or the water. It was a lobe- 
finned fish, one of the Sarcopterygii, as were the largest 
fish found, torpedo-shaped Mandageria fairfaxi, some of 
which exceeded two metres in length. The fleshy upper 
fins contain mammal-like bones. Gooloogongia loomesi 
(named for the nearby town of Gooloogong) and 
Cabonnichthys burnsi (named for the Shire of Cabonne) 
had an inner row of teeth and an outer row of fangs. 


There were also thousands of small mud-eating armoured 
fish, the Placoderms, that lived on the bottom of the 
ancient lake or river. 


We saw these amazing fossil fish at the Age of Fishes 
Museum at Canowindra. It has taken an extraordinary 
community effort to get this museum up and running. For 
more information visit the website 


www.ageoffishes.org.au. 


&» 


All photographs taken by Valda Dedman 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture Series 


The lecture series is a joint GBG/GFNC venture designed to promote a greater appreciation and understanding of 
the indigenous flora within an approximate 50-km radius of Geelong. For the October lectures we aim to explore 
in detail the region's grassy ecosystems and flora. We are delighted to announce that we have been able to 


secure two prominent speakers to talk on this topic: 


Randall Robinson: 
Australia 


John King: 


Lecturer Victorian University of Technology—An Overview of Grassy Ecosystems of SE 


Geelong Indigenous Nursery—Significant Grasslands of the Geelong Region 


Where: Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room, corner of Eastern Park Circuit and Holt Rd, East Geelong 


When: Tuesday 11 October 2005, 7.00 pm for 7.30pm. Tea and Coffee Provided 


In conjunction with the lectures we have arranged a GFNC field trip for Sunday 16 October. Lead by Mark 
Trengove. The field trip will visit Grasslands and Grassy Woodlands in the region 

Assemble 9.00am Sunday 16 Oct 2005 at the rear of Geelong Botanic Gardens, corner of Eastern Park Circuit 
and Holt Rd, East Geelong. (You can arrange to take your own car or car pool from here.) 


To RSVP contact Michelle Harris - mharris1(2geelongcity.vic.gov.au (03) 5227 0379 
(Maximum 100 people for Lecture Series/Early registration will ensure your place) 
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Brisbane Ranges Excursion 
18 September 2005 


...Dick Southcombe 
Photographs: Lorraine Phelan 


al rene members enjoyed a fine Spring day walking sections of the Ted Errey Nature Circuit in the National Park. 


During the morning one group walked Redbeak Track and part of Outlook and Aqueduct Tracks while the other group 
walked Nelsons Track and Anakie Gorge Track to the Stony Creek Picnic Ground where we all lunched together— 
with Brown Treecreepers, Superb Fairy-wrens and a Grey Shrike-thrush. 


During the afternoon some members continued to enjoy the bird life at their picnic table while others walked the 
steeper section of Outlook Track. Plants flowering and seen are listed below. 


Two of the thirteen signs on the Ted Errey Nature Circuit have been vandalised—on one sign a person apparently 
became so upset by the words 'Cinnamon Fungus' they erased the words completely (an ugly mess), and the other 
sign was scribbled on with a very sharp object (not nice but still legible). 


It was pleasing to see the Treeferns surviving; they now don't receive water from their previous source, a leaking 
ya CO 0L GDXTURNNWG DT NEN aquecuel. 





Echidna diggings along the upper section of 
Nelsons Track were numerous, especially in 
the vicinity of the Ant Flat sign. Koalas were 
heard in different areas and one seemingly 
belligerent male didn't appreciate our 
presence on his patch. A wallaby and a few 
kangaroos were noticed. 


Photos were taken of scats and nearby 
diggings in a damp grassy area near the 
Treeferns; hopefully the digger-doer will be 
identified. 


Bird list ...Lorraine Phelan 


Black-shouldered Kite 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 





a ERA, PA TAS P lc in id SHIT cherie PeuKaioe 
: l Musk Lorikeet 
Valda Dedman, Neil Mcinnes and Dick Southcombe checking scats and Crimson Rosella 
diggings. Pallid Cuckoo 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Brown Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Thornbill sp. 

Red Wattlebird 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 

Jacky Winter 

Scarlet Robin 

Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Fantail 
Olive-backed Oriole 

Pied Currawong 
Australian Raven 


Valda Dedman checking the sign at Outlook on the Ted Errey Nature White-winged Chough 
Circuit. 
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Plant list 


Acacia aculeatissima 
Acacia aspera 
Acacia brownii 
Acacia gunnii 

Acacia mearnsii 


...Valda Dedman 


Thin-leaf Wattle 
Rough Wattle 
Heath Wattle 
Ploughshare Wattle 
Black Wattle 
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Eucalyptus leucoxylon 
Eucalyptus tricarpa 
Glossodia major 
Grevillea rosamarinifolia 
Grevillea steiglitziana 


Yellow Gum 
lronbark 

Waxlip Orchid 
Rosemary Grevillea 
Brisbane Ranges 


Acacia melanoxylon Blackwood Grevillea 
Acacia paradoxa Hedge Wattle Hakea decurrens ssp. physocarpa Bushy Needlewood 


Acacia pycnantha Golden Wattle Hibbertia riparia Upright Guinea-flower 
Acrotriche serrulata Honeypots Hydrocotyle laxiflora Stinking Pennywort 
Allocasuarina littoralis Black She-oak Indigofera australis Austral Indigo 


Banksia marginata Silver Banksia Isopogon ceratophyllus ] Horny Cone-bush 
Brachyscome multifida Cut-leaf Daisy Leucopogon fletcheri ssp. brevisepalus — Twin-flower Beard- 


Brachyscome sp. Daisy heath 

Caladenia carnea var. carnea Pink Fingers Leucopogon virgatus A Common Beard-heath 
Cassytha glabella Slender Dodder-laurel Lomandra longifolia ssp. longifolia Spiny-headed Mat-rush 
Cassytha melantha Coarse Dodder-laurel Pimelea humilis Common Rice-flower 
Clematis microphylla var. microphylla Small-leaved Clematis  "ornaderris aspera Hazel Pomaderris 
Comesperma volubile Love Creeper Pomaderris pruinifolia Prunus Pomaderris 
Correa reflexa var. reflexa Common Correa (red  Poranthera microphylla? Small Poranthera 

and yellow forms) Pterostylis nana Dwarf Greenhood 
Blue Caladenia (also Pultenaea scabra Rough Bush-pea 
white form) Rhytidosporum procumbens White Marianth 

Soft Tree fern Senecio linearifolus Fireweed Groundsel 
Bushy Parrot-pea Spyridium parvifolium Dusty Miller 

Climbing Sundew Tetratheca sp. Pink Bells 

Pale Sundew Triglochin procerum Water Ribbons 

Tall Sundew Wurmbea dioica Early Nancy (male & 


Scented Sundew female flowers) 
Common Heath Austral Grass-tree 


Cyanicule (Caladenia) caerulea 


Dicksonia antarctica 

Dillwynea ramosissima 

Drosera macrantha 

Drosera peltata ssp. peltata 
Drosera peltate ssp.auriculata 
Drosera whittakeri ssp. aberrans 


Epacris impressa Xanthorrhoea australis 





Pomaderris pruinifolia 
Prunus Pomaderris 








GFNC members on 
| Redbeak Track 





Leucopogon fletcheri ssp. brevisepalus 
Twin-flower Beard-heath, Aqueduct Track. 


Xanthorrhoea australis Austral Grass-tree, Redbeak Track 


Continued on next page 
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...Continued from previous page 





Rhytidosporum procumbens White Marianth Grevillea rosamarinifolia Rosemary Grevillea 


Solitary Bees 


...Lorraine Phelan 
W hilst walking the Redbeak Track in the Brisbane Ranges on the GFNC excursion | photographed this little bee 
(not particularly difficult as for some reason it just sat there while | fiddled around with the settings on my digital 
camera—4 will learn how it all works one day). Dave King has identified it to at least Family level. Because | knew little 
about native bees | did some research. 


More than 50 per cent of Australia's nearly 1500-2000 bees are solitary, not social. There are no separate queens, 
workers or drones. Each female makes her own nest without the cooperation of others. This type of bee is called the 
Colletidae, the solitary burrowing bee, and is considered to be the most primitive of the bee family. In Australia there 
are about 860 species of burrowing bees. They are unique among bees because they line their nest cells with a 
transparent cellophane-like material applied by the broad glossa (small pair of lobes on the tip of the labium 'tongue’) 
of the female. Normally each cell is completed, provisioned with pollen and honey, an egg laid in it, and sealed. The 
mother ordinarily dies before her progeny reach maturity and emerge from their cells. 


Euryglossinae bees (one type of 
Colletidae) are sparsely hairy and lack a 
scopa, the tuft of pollen-carrying hairs 
on the legs. The pollen is carried in the 
crop. They mostly nest in soil, but some 
inhabit holes in old wood. The floral 
relationships in Colletidae range from 
polylectic (generalist) to oligolectic 
(specialist), with some taxa showing 
very narrow host plant preferences. 
Within the radius of flight there must 
exist patches of various floral species 
that bloom at different times of the year, 
and the nesting substrate must be 
suitable as well. This all gets a bit tricky 
(from a bee's perspective) if the habitat 
is fragmented. And it gets even more 
complicated (from a plant's perspective) 
, if it needs the bee to act as a pollinator. 
. r 5 ' This has implications in the reserving of 
- "r- areas of natural vegetation and the 


| importance of corridors of diverse 
A bee, probably of the Colletidae Family, the genus possibly Euryglossa. vegetation. 
Without a view of the wing vein pattern it is impossible to be certain of the 
identity. On Pultenaea sp., Redbeak Track, Brisbane Ranges. 


Bibliography: 

Brunet, B (2000), Australian Insects: A 
Natural History, Reed New Holland 

CSIRO (1970) The Insects of Australia, MUP 
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Changing Bird Populations 
Wayne Longmore 


Bird Group 15 September 2005 


ayne is the Collections Manager, Mammals and 

Birds, at the Melbourne Museum. Wayne has lived 
in Melbourne and Sydney and he has traveled extensively 
along the east coast of Australia. During his travels, he 
has noted many changes over both short and longer 
periods of time. 


Some of the changes have been well documented, such 
as the Emu article 'Climate change and its impact on 
Australia’s avifauna' by Lynda Chambers, Lesley Hughes 
and Michael A. Weston. Wayne also reviewed his 
personal diary records of birds he had seen over several 
decades to establish changes. 


Wayne noted that climate change is now a reality. Enough 
evidence has been collected to conclude that we are 
already experiencing climate change, and this is one 
reason for the changes of avifauna distribution. 


Since European settlement, there have been massive 
changes to the original habitat. Much of the habitat was 
modified for agricultural use, but the spread of population 
centres has now led to the agricultural land being 
developed for urban use. Small pockets of indigenous 
habitat may remain, but they are isolated and there are 
many pressures on the microhabitats. 


Wayne had a particular interest in a small area of 
bushland at Dobroyd Point in the Sydney suburb of 
Haberfield. Some written accounts of the birdlife of this 
area have provided details of the species found prior to 
development in the 1930s.This gave a list of 49 species 
that were in the area before the land was subdivided. 
Today, less than half that number of species can be 
found. 


Dr Richard Majors of the Australian Museum has 
conducted surveys of birds seen in Sydney (Backyard 
Birds) and the results show that introduced birds such as 
the Common Myna have become the most common 
species. Aggressive natives such as Noisy Miners have 
also increased in numbers, to the detriment of small birds 
such as wrens and honeyeaters. 


As the land is developed for primary production, most of 
the original vegetation is removed. Small pockets remain 
along waterways, roads, fences or steep areas. The 
urbanisation then introduces new plantings to what was 
pasture or crop. 


Many older household gardens were of the 'roses and 
radishes' variety, with plantings of vegetables and fruit 
and some European flowers. During the 1960s, a trend to 
planting rainforest species developed. Unfortunately these 
plants provided little food for birds or insects. In the 1970s 
and 1980s, a swing to drought tolerant native plants saw 
a change in the microhabitat of many areas. 


...Barry Lingham 


The native plants were mostly non-indigenous and were 
chosen for their interesting flowers or low water 
requirements. Some honeyeater species benefited from 
this change. Today, a mixture of native and European 
plantings gives a wider diversity of flora in the suburbs. 


Wayne used some of his observation records from Hyde 
Park in Sydney to illustrate the changes that can occur 
due to avifauna as plant species in parks are altered. 


In the 1960s the park had many exotic plants but a good 
population of understorey species. Fuscous Honeyeaters, 
and Jacky Winters were commonly seen. They were gone 
by the end of the decade. In the 1970s, the understorey 
was trimmed and fewer shrubs were grown. Superb Fairy 
Wrens, White-plumed Honeyeaters and Noisy Miners 
were present, but they all disappeared by the 1980s. 
During the 1990s, almost all the understorey was 
removed. Magpie Larks, Common Myna, Feral Pigeons 
all appeared. Noisy miners returned after being absent for 
some time. Over time, many older trees with hollows have 
been replaced due to safety concerns. 


The general relationship between bird species and 
gardens plants follows this pattern: 


° Introduction of European plants—loss of insect 
eaters and seed eaters. 

. Introduction of rainforest plants—no flowers, so no 
nectar feeders. Some insect eaters like Willy 
Wagtails. 

e Introduction of native plants—return of some insect 


and nectar feeders. 


Another factor influencing birds in urban areas is window 
collisions. Crepuscular species (early morning/late 
evening feeders) often are dazzled by large windows and 
fall victim to collisions. Predators such as cats, 
currawongs and butcherbirds have been seen to pounce 
on birds stunned by window collisions. 


Poisoning of weeds created problems for birds in the 
1970s, but some birds still suffer today. Peregrine Falcons 
die if they eat poisoned feral Pigeons. Cats, foxes and 
dogs attack birds. Rats attack eggs and nestlings. 
Butcherbirds and currawongs also attack nestlings. 


Some introduced species of birds have larger clutch sizes 
and more clutches than natives, so they can quickly build 
up large populations. Many introduced species start to 

nest earlier than natives and they take the best nest sites. 


Some changes that have been noted in indigenous bird 

populations include: 

° Lorikeets that were seasonal visitors to Melbourne 
our now overwintering. 

. Wattlebirds increased in large numbers in Sydney 
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during the 1970s when native plants became 


popular. 

. Parasitism of wattlebirds increased markedly 
(Cuckoos and Koel) in response. 

e Ground parrots and Eastern Bristlebirds 


disappeared from Eastern Sydney after the draining 
of swampland. 


One site in the Western suburbs that Wayne surveyed in 
the 1960s, had very little change to the bird species 
present when he compared his original records with 
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current records. Wayne attributes this to protection of the 
land by the owners, very little disturbance and also the 
fact that few people (including bird watchers) visit the site. 


Wayne concluded by noting that change in bird 
populations is inevitable, but we should continue to lobby 
for preservation of areas of indigenous flora. Monitoring 
changes by surveys and recording local records will assist 
future analysis of factors affecting changing bird 
populations. 


<> 


Getting to know the Club’s volunteers 


Valda Dedman 


V alda was brought up in Melbourne with little 
opportunity for nature study, but as a child wandered 
past the high walls of Pentridge prison (often bright with 
blue convolvulus flowers, garden escapees that would 
now be regarded as environmental weeds) to Merri Creek 
where she jumped across on basalt stepping stones and 
looked for tadpoles. She resented her geography book 
calling the area ‘the Coburg badlands’. She sometimes 
ventured into the barrel drain that ran beneath their 
street—the smell of long green algal strands still brings 
back memories of that dank, dark place. 


The most memorable Coburg birds were the throngs of 
Common Mynas roosting in the palm trees along Bell 
Street. Coming as a young bride to Geelong in the mid 
1950s, she was delighted with the carolling of magpies 
each morning. 


Five children later, Valda attended a CAE course given by 
Trevor Pescott on Geelong’s natural history, which led to 
her joining the GFNC. Meetings moved from Fenwick 
Street to the Free Presbyterian Church and she 
remembers being too shy to ask Trevor, who was 
standing outside to direct latecomers like her, for 
directions to the new meeting place. Jack Wheeler was 
President and Francie Poole was willing to share some of 
her secrets of orchid photography with a raw beginner. 


Valda offered to give a talk on spiders to the junior group, 
which her children attended, and one evening a few 
months later Jack Wheeler rang to ask her to join the 
Committee, and that was the start of a long involvement 
with Club management, starting as Treasurer and 
culminating in President, and representing the Club on 
bodies such as the You Yangs Committee of 
Management, the Natural History Medallion general 
committee, the Barwon River Users Group. She learned a 
great deal about Geelong’s natural history and 
conservation issues from her time on the Committee and 
would recommend the experience. When she first joined 
the Committee in 1972, they were preparing the Club's 
very first submission to the Land Conservation Council 
with a view to preserving areas of public land around 
Geelong—a very good place to begin, she thought. They 
used to meet in each other’s homes in those days, and of 


course there were no computers or email to make life 
easier. The Secretary was also the Minutes Secretary and 
did all the correspondence and general meeting 
organization, but somehow all the work got done. 


Valda started writing for the Geelong Naturalist in 1968. 
Her articles were often based on family holidays. She and 
her husband Jim took the family caravanning to Cape 
York for three months in 1974 and have explored most of 
eastern Australia in a similar way. These days their adult 
children sometimes invite them to join them on camping 
adventures, the most memorable being a crossing of the 
Simpson desert. She and Jim, in the newest vehicle, 
broke down right in the middle of the desert. The group 
had two children under two years of age with them, but 
were properly prepared and their son-in-law towed them 
out over the dunes to Birdsville. Fortunately Valda had 
already located the Eyrean Grasswren the day before. 


Valda spread her naturalist wings further and went on 
birdwatching tours to Ecuador and the Galapagos, and 
then to Arctic Canada, crossing from Inuvik to Banks 
Island where the summer wildflowers were as good as the 
nesting Golden Plovers. Two all-woman scientific 
expeditions with ANZSES were an empowering 
experience. The first was to Arkaringa, in remote South 
Australia, where she learned to recognise and measure 
aboriginal stone artefacts, and the second to Peery Lake, 
in outback NSW, where she took part in bird surveys. 


Bird surveys have been an important part of her GFNC 
involvement—the Challenge Bird Counts, the Wader 
Counts, the Barwon River Survey, the Orange-bellied 
Parrot Count, the latter also taking her to remote south- 
west Tasmania with Peter Brown and Trevor Pescott in 
the early days of the OBP survey. Nowadays her eyesight 
often lets her down when birdwatching. She says she is 
making up for this by learning, very slowly, a new 
language—the language of botany. 


<p> 
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Wildlife in the suburbs 


2. Gateway Sanctuary 
Melaluka Road, Leopold, at corner with Bellarine Highway. Melway map 468, C2 


...Hob Mackenzie 


s with Pepperdine Park (September Naturalist), this area was also a flat, bare paddock. Nearby residential 

development and its increased stormwater runoff brought about the need for proper management of the outfall by 
creating this wetland. It incorporates various habitats ranging from deep-water ponds, swampy shallows, islands, 
open grassy areas and plantings of locally indigenous flora. Low ‘hills’ formed from excavated soil give the area 
‘shape’. 


While walking tracks meander through much of the 
reserve, secure areas for wildlife still remain on the 
islands and ‘remote’ parts. Water-birds in particular are 
attracted to this place, but many interesting bush birds 
also visit the sanctuary. A very pleasant hour can be 
spent walking the tracks with binoculars at the ready, or 
sitting quietly on one of the seats provided to ‘watch it 

i , all happen’. The cormorants and gulls like these seats 
pide Sh pe eae ae IM. | too, so be careful where you sit! The more common bird 
n AE LEN F T" 4 species include Black Swans, Chestnut and Grey Teal, 
| JN E = eR Pacific Black Duck, Hardhead, Purple Swamphen, 
Dusky Moorhen and Eurasian Coot, but occasionally 
the ‘blow-ins’ turn up, such as Freckled Duck, 
Australasian Shoveler, Darter, Cattle Egret and Black- 
tailed Native-hen. Raptors such as Swamp Harriers & 
Whistling Kites often drift over to check for meals. 





A recommended place to spend a while, especially in 
the quieter times of the day. 


Vale Nora Errey 


...Dick Southcombe 
he recent death of Nora Errey brought an end to a long association she and her late husband Ted had with the 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club. Whilst Ted was a prominent in-the-field and administration type member, Nora 

was the unassuming behind-the-scenes type member who play an important role in forming and maintaining a 
cohesive and financially viable club. Nora carried out this role for many years by conducting—in partnership with Lily 
Sherwood—a trading table at which they sold 'goodies' prepared and/or cooked by themselves and a number of other 
members, at general meetings. Nora's fig jam was my favourite. The healthy state of our club's current finances is in 
no small way due to this dedication Nora made to this fund-raising activity. Our club's social events such as Christmas 
breakups and winter casserole teas were occasions made memorable by Nora's efforts. 


The official opening of the Ted Errey Nature Circuit in the Brisbane Ranges National Park at the Staughton Vale hall 
on Sunday 11 November 2001 was the second-last occasion on which Nora attended a Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club function. Although frail, Nora Errey received her Life Membership certificate at our 2002 Annual General 
Meeting, presented for the significant contribution she had made to the well-being of our club. 


A message of condolence has been sent to her daughter Robyn and sons Geoff and Stuart and their families. 


SPRING PLANTING FESTIVAL 2005 


Come and join in the fun of this year's Spring Planting at Jerringot Wetlands, Belmont. Over 120 bird species visit or 
live at Jerringot Wetlands; it is also the home to a range of frogs and fish. Help us with planting local plants to 
provide habitat around the wetland area. 


Where: Jerringot Wetlands Belmont, Melway map 452 A11 
When: Sunday 9 October 
Time: 9.30 am till lunch 


BBQ lunch provided. Please bring gloves, and wear appropriate clothing—including covered, solid shoes. 


Diane Luscombe, Wetlands Officer, Environment & Natural Resources, City of Greater Geelong 
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Fungi and Small Mammals 


Kylie Annett 


General Meeting 6 September 2005 


he speaker is a third-year PhD 

student in the School of Ecology 
and Environment at Deakin 
University, Geelong. 


Her project involves looking at the 
effects of Phytophthora cinnamoni 
(Dieback) on fauna and eco-system 
function. As part of this project she is 
researching the relationship between 
fungi and small mammals. She is also 
studying other fungi similar to 
Phytophthora and doing some 
surveys on above-ground mushroom- 
like fungi. 


The project also aims to increase 
knowledge of the diversity of 
sequestrate fungi (i.e. spores are 
completely enclosed in a membrane). 
Truffles are an example of these 
underground fungi types. Field 
surveys of truffles and dietary 
analyses of some small mammals is 
being carried out. This involves 
trapping small mammals and 
collecting faecal pellets which are 
analysed to reveal the diet of these 
mammals. The study looks at 
seasonal variations and year to year 
differences from 2002 to 2005. The 
phenomenon of eating fungi is known 
as mycophagy 


Study Area 

This is on the Anglesea Heathland 
near Bald Hills Road where three 
permanent sloping sites (each with 
similar vegetation) have been set up. 
At each site, field surveys are carried 
out on above-ground mushrooms and 
truffles, and small mammals are 
trapped. Other work has included 
surveys of invertebrates, vegetation 
mapping and the status of 
Phytophthora. This disease has 
affected some Xanthorrhoeas (Grass- 
trees). Permanent small mammal 
trapping grids have been set up with a 
total of 100 trap stations. 


Small mammals being studied 
The most commonly trapped and the 
ones used for dietary studies are: 
owamp Rat Rattus lutreolus, Agile 
Antechinus Antechinus agilis, Bush 
Rat Rattus fuscipes and Swamp 
Antechinus Antechinus minimus. 


A healthy forest ecosystem was 
explained by a diagram showing a 
tree-root system, a decaying log and 
truffles. Above ground there are few 
interactions between small mammals 
and a tree except that the decaying 
log provides habitat and may be food. 
Underground there is an important 
element of truffles and their 
mycorrhizal (symbiotic or mutually 
beneficial relationship) association 
with the root system of plants. Truffles 
are a food source for small mammals 
and there is an exchange of nutrients 
between truffles and plant roots. 


Thus a tripartite relationship exists 
between a woody plant, mammals 
and mycorrhizal fungus. A woody 
plant provides shelter and food, for 
example, for bettongs and 
bandicoots. In return, a mammal may 
bury the seed and help to fertilise the 
woody plant. A mammal and 
mycorrhizal fungus are ina 
relationship together where the animal 
uses this fungus or a fruiting body of a 
truffle for food. In return, the animal 
disperses the spores of the fungus. 
Whereas mushroom-like fungi have 
spores in gills underneath, which can 
be distributed by wind, the 
underground truffle is unable to 
spread that way. Truffle spores are 
spread by mammals chewing the 
membrane and ingesting spores, 
which after passing through the 
mammal gut, are distributed via 
faecal pellets. 


Benefits to: 

Trees: Animals disperse seeds 
and fungi enhance ability of trees to 
absorb water and nutrients from the 
soil. It is thought that fungi may act as 
buffers for plants against stress 
including diseases. 

Fungi: Trees provide carbon 
and energy (i.e. sugars from 
photosynthesis) and fauna act as 
dispersal agents for sequestrate fungi. 
The passage through a mammal gut 
promotes the germination of spores in 
some species. 

Mammals: Fungi provide a 
food source. The nutrition to small 
mammals contained in truffle species 
varies, but some truffles contain 
protein and carbohydrates which are 


...Roy Whiteside 


comparable to meat and nuts but with 
less fat. Truffles also provide a source 
of water when free water is 
unavailable. 


Characteristics of sequestrate 
fungi (truffles) 

Most species have mycorrhizal 
associations with some types of 
woody plants. They are found in a 
diverse range of habitats—e.g. desert, 
heathland, wooded areas—and most 
species also have affinities with 
mushroom-like fungi. From genetic 
studies and examination of spore 
characteristics, the two types of fungi, 
sequestrate and mushroom-like, are 
thought to have evolved from each 
other but a parallel evolution is also a 
possibility. Truffle fruiting bodies 
range in size from about 1 cm up to 
about 6 cm and can weigh up to 400 
gm. Fruiting can occur at any time of 
year, but most species fruit only in 
one season and mainly in autumn and 
spring. The fruiting body has the 
advantage of protection from drying 
out quickly as it is totally enclosed 
whereas a mushroom can quickly dry 
out. They can further retain moisture 
through many small chambers 
throughout the fruiting body which 
does not have to physically break 
through the soil surface and this 
saves growth energy. The inability of 
the fruiting body to actively discharge 
spores means there is a reliance on 
vectors such as small mammals for 
dispersal and the promotion of 
germination. 


Fungi consumption by small to 
medium-sized mammals: 

Bettongs are mycophagous over most 
of the year. Potoroos are up to 90% 
mycophagous throughout the year. 
Bandicoots and native rats are 
seasonally mycophagous usually in 
autumn. Other mycophagous species 
are: native rodents (e.g. Smoky 
Mouse, New Holland Mouse, Bush 
Rat, Swamp Rat), possums and 
gliders, Phascogales, some 
Kangaroos and Wallabies, Quokkas, 
Bilbies, Common Wombat. In general, 
most ground-dwelling mammals with 
a body mass of less than 2 kg are at 
least partially mycophagous. 


Continued on page 15... 
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Eucalypts of Geelong 
3. Eucalyptus microcarpa Grey Box 
...Valda Dedman 





ze 


Grey Box on Sandy Creek Road. Note the Y-shaped 
branches. 





here are very few Grey Box trees in the Geelong 

region today. Box Forest Road, running north from 
Granite Road towards Balliang, is a reminder that there 
was once a forest extending east from the foot of the 
Brisbane Ranges, perhaps as far as the Princes Highway, 
and north to the Ballarat Road. The trees were mainly 
Grey Box with some Buloke and Manna Gum, Yellow 
Gum and Red Gum. It survives as a 268 ha Grey Box 
woodland of state significance on the property 
‘Eynesbury’. Closer to Geelong you can a find a few 
remnant Grey Box along Sandy Creek Road west of the 
You Yangs. A few Buloke (with Buloke Mistletoe) remain 
along the Exford Road. 


European settlers began to cut down the box and buloke 
to provide timber, firewood and fuel for the bakers’ ovens 
of Melbourne. A sawmill was established in 1901 at Back 
Creek near Staughton Vale, to process the Grey Box 
together with timber from the You Yangs plantations. The 
forest had been gradually cleared over many years, but 


was still being bulldozed in 1979, according to Lionel 
Elmore in his book Trees of the Basalt Plains. Elmore 
states that Grey Box extended to the flanks of Mt Cottrell, 
a lava volcano with gently sloping sides. Trees are 
uncommon on the volcanic plains. The soil to the east of 
the Brisbane Ranges appears to be fine alluvial 
sediments that are younger than the volcanic plains and 
more suited to trees. 


Eucalyptus microcarpa does not naturally extend much 
further south than the You Yangs. It is often dominant in 
woodlands on drier slopes and plains inland of the Great 
Dividing Range. There are also a couple of isolated 
occurrences in South Australia. It likes a warm, hot, rather 
dry climate with an annual rainfall of 300—500 mm. It is a 
major component of the box-ironbark forests of northern 
Victoria. 


Grey Box is a much more upright tree than Red Box, with 
an open crown, a trunk about half the total height, and 
branches forming Y-shapes. It grows to about 25 feet. 
The bark on the trunk and lower branches is dark grey 
and finely fissured—'typical' persistent box bark that 
breaks off in small flakes—but is smooth and paler on the 
upper branches, where it is shed annually in ribbons. 
Juvenile leaves may be very large, are stalked and 
alternate and usually ovate (wide in the middle), thin, pale 
bluish-green and slightly differently coloured on either 
side. Adult leaves are about 15 cm long and tend to taper 
at both ends, are thick and the same green on both sides. 
They are finely reticulated, with prominent veins, the 
marginal vein being well in from the edge. The foliage, 
buds and fruits can be very variable throughout the tree’s 
range. 
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Adult leaves with profusion of very young buds. 


The club-shaped buds are on stems (petioles), in clusters 
of 3-8 at the end of a peduncle and borne in profusion in 
panicles at the end of the terminal branchlets. They often 
have a bent tip. The cap is conical and as long as the 
‘cup’. It has no scar, which means that both opercula 
(inner and outer caps) are shed at the same time. The 
buds are formed on the same season’s wood 3-6 months 
before flowering, so project beyond the foliage and form 
an attractive floral display from February to the end of 
April or May. 


Trees flower every second year, but not all trees flower 
the same year. The flowers are white and the pollen 


cream-coloured. The honey is amber coloured, of 
excellent flavour but candies readily. 


Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens 


GBG Expo 


27 November 2005 


On Sunday 27 November 2005, 1.00 pm—5.00 pm, 
Friend of the Geelong Botanic Gardens are organising a 
GBG Expo, to celebrate the environment, services and 


activities of Geelong Botanic Gardens and 20 years of 
Friends. 


A Botanical Art Exhibition, guided walks, plant sales and 
demonstrations as well as music and general festivities 
are being organised. The day will culminate in the 
opening of the GBG Heritage Trail at 5.00 pm. 
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Microcarpa refers to the very small fruits (to 7x 5 mm), 
which are cylindrical or barrel shaped, with a thin rim, four 
enclosed valves and a small, depressed disc. 


The wood is very dense and heavy, good for fires and 
excellent as a construction timber. That has been its 
strength and its downfall as far as local specimens are 
concerned. 

4» 


FOR SALE 


FUJI Finepix 2800 Zoom Digital Camera 
with all hardware and software. 


2.0 Megapixels, 6 X Optical Zoom, purchased June 
2003. 
Extra Accessories 

e Carry case 

e Battery re-charger + 2 battery sets 

e 3x 128 MB &1 x 64 MB Cards 


Price—a steal at $150 


Phone Rob Ganly on 5222 1640 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


15 September 2005 
Along the Barwon from Buckley Falls to the Anabranch 
...Bryant Attwood 
windy morning saw 14 members and one visitor (Lynne Clarke) meet at Bird list 


Buckley Falls Park (Queens Park). 


Pacific Black Duck 

Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 

Little Black Cormorant 
White-faced Heron 
Nankeen Night Heron 
Australian White Ibis 
Brown Falcon 

Spotless Crake 

Dusky Moorhen 

Rock Dove 

Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Galah 

Corella sp. 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Rainbow Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 

Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Red Wattlebird 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Magpie-lark 

Willie Wagtail 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 

Little Raven 

House Sparrow 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Clamorous Reed-warbler 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 


After a close observation of a Nankeen Night Heron and a listen to a Spotless Crake 
calling, we set off walking beside the Barwon to the footbridge before crossing to the 
Fyansford side and walking down the Anabranch. The wind was keeping the birds 
well hidden, and the sky was threatening. 


We walked back through the River Red Gums and after two hours returned to our 
vehicles. Most people had departed and a few were finishing an enjoyable cuppa 
when the heavens opened up! A total of 40 species were seen or heard. 


The following morning (no wind) | walked the same track and an additional 14 
species were observed or heard. 





Great Otway National Park 


hursday 15 September 2005 was a historic day for the Otways. At 4.00 pm, legislation to create the new Great 
Otway National Park (102,000 ha), create an Otways Forest Park (40,000 ha), and put an end to clearfell 
logging was passed through the Victorian Parliament Upper House. 


The State Government's announcement means almost all of the Victorian Environment Assessment Council's 
(VEAC) 'Final Recommendations’ have been accepted (95% acceptance) including almost all of the VEAC 
recommended National Park boundaries. 


More details can be found on Otway Ranges Environment Network's website http://www.oren.org.au/campaign/ 
politics/bill.htm 
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Xerochrysum viscosum Sticky Everlasting 
Photo: Merle and Clive Trigg, authors of 
Wildflowers of the Brisbane Ranges. 


eading through my diary notes 

for October | was reminded 
about road verges and their place in 
supporting much of our remnant 
grassland flora—sometimes protected 
but always vulnerable. 


That brought me to the Sunray, a very 
special plant, that we found flowering 
in such a situation. It was part of a 
wonderful roadside garden of Gold 
Moth Orchids, Featherheads, orange 
Eutaxia, blue Pratia, two Rice-flowers, 
one yellow the other white, and no 
doubt other things | missed. But really 
| had eyes only for the Sunray. 


Through all its stages from bud to full 
bloom it flaunts its beauty, each 
development gorgeous in its own 
right. For a while it teases you, 
demurely showing only its purple 
outer bracts with only a hint of what is 
to follow. Then these bracts curl 
outwards, leaving a cup of white and 
yellow which when fully blown 
resemble the yellow disc and rays of 
the sun. 


Now picture that roadside garden. 
Breathtaking isn't it! 


Be eclipsed, butchered or sawn... 
Brisbane Ranges 6.10.04 


Eclipse Road—Grahams Creek Road— 
Lease Road (take care!)—Butchers 
Road—Sawpit Gully Road 
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This Month 


Wallflower Orchid, a beautiful species, 
growing in a recently burnt area, 
some Leopard Orchids, and 
Waxlips—not the massed display that 
one sometimes encounters (Eclipse 
Road) 


Musky Caladenia Orchids—single 
plants sparingly distributed over the 
hungry looking slopes and ranges 
(Grahams Creek Road) 


Grahams Creek Picnic Ground with its 
creek looking a perfect wetland— 
lizards, frogs, dragonflies and damsel 
flies, and flowering water ribbons. 


An extensive colony of Spider 
Orchids, some good specimens but 
others stunted and seemingly doing it 
hard on the dry slope among the 
many Austral Grasstrees (Sawpit 
Gully Road) 


First in—best fed! 
Newtown 18.10.04 

It seems the Flying Foxes have a 
pecking order or whoever arrived first 
at the flowering Ironbark has owner's 
rights. 


The first to arrive, sometimes up to 
six, resist the attempts of others to 
land. Sometimes scalding calls are 
enough but if the latecomers land 
they are chased off. If close by, the 
protector, with great agility and 
surprising speed, will move along the 
branch to put off the intruder. If this 
doesn't work it will fly out of the tree, 
circle, then drop on to the interloper. 
This seems to work. 


These are interesting times in the 
backyard! 


Birds do it, educated fleas do it... 
Newstead 22.10.04 


Yes, and also what leads up to it! 


The Red-browed Finch waves a 
sizeable tuft of grass while bouncing 
on a branch to get his partner in the 
mood. 


But the Rufous Songlark, the minstrel, 
from a perch, but particularly in low 
horizontal flight over grassland, 
displays his virtuosity to any passing 
female—and to complete with other 
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...Joe Hubbard 
males with similar intentions. 


For a thirsty walker... 
Newtown 31.10.04 


River Walk, Queens Park—Fyansford— 
Pub-and return. 


You wonder how anything could exist 
near or in the rancid pond near the 
car-park but making the best (maybe 
the most!) of these disagreeable 
conditions were two families. 


The Grey Teal family included about 
six youngsters while the Dusky 
Moorhens had one fluffy black ball of 
a chick. 

| was impressed by the swimming 
ability of the ducklings, so tiny, yet 
able to scoot through the water, now 
and again duck-diving to disappear 
for a few seconds. 

If nothing else this was a good way to 
avoid being someone's lunch. If diving 
failed there were always the rushes to 
hide in. 


To get you going... 


The closest | can get to that Sunray is 
Leucochrysum albicans. Something 
like it grows (or grew!) across the road 
from the Rokewood cemetery which is 
an excellent place for grassland 
flowers. 


Country roads in this general area can 
be productive. The Shelford—Mt 
Mercer Road is another area worth 


trying. 


Nearer to home try along the road that 
follows the railway line just out of 
Bannockburn. | can still picture the 
massed blue sun orchids. 


While you're on the road keep an eye 
out for raptors (and oncoming 
vehicles!). You can get to four species 
in no time at all and then could score 
the unusual—Black Kite or Spotted 
Harrier. 


And this month look skywards for 
flocks of Woodswallows—sometimes 
in their hundreds. 


Now I've got myself so excited about 
all this that | can't wait to get going. 


<> 


Cheers! 
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...Continued from page 10 


Mammals locate truffles by 
detecting the emission, as the truffles 
approach maturity, of strong 
characteristic odours resembling 
cheese, onion, garlic etc. 


Australian Truffles 

83 genera and 300 species have 
been described so far, with many 
more predicted to be described. 35% 
of sequestrate genera and 95% of 
species are believed to be endemic to 
Australia. This wide range of species 
may be related to Australia’s poor 
soils. 97% of green plants in Australia 
enter into some form of plant-fungus 
association. 


Identification of fungi from scats. 
A specimen is prepared by mixing a 
scat sample with a little ethanol. A 
drop of this mixture is applied to a 
microscope slide and a drop of iodine 
is added. Different spores react 
differently with the iodine and with 
some species there is a marked 
colour reaction which aids in the 
identification of the type of spore. 


Some of the truffles at Anglesea: 
Chamonixia truffles which are related 
to bolete mushrooms which have 
pores rather than gills on the 
underside. These species were first 
described in France and occur in 
Europe, USA and Australia. They fruit 
in large numbers in autumn. 
Zellermyces. These species are 
related to Lactarius mushrooms. 
When cut through they exude a milky- 


white latex. They fruit in Australia in 
early winter and give a blue-black 
reaction. 

Labyrinthomyces are related to cup- 
shaped fungi with the inner chambers 
resembling collapsed cups. A hard 
outer casing aids the survival in the 
harsh and dry Australian environment. 
Hysterangium is very common in the 
Anglesea area and is related to 
stinkhorns and basket fungi. The 
spores do not have a very strong 
colour reaction, but they have 
elongated spores and are found in 
many scats. 

Mesophellia. This hardy truffle genus 
has several smells which resemble 
aniseed, garlic, onions or a sweet 
smell. It has a hard outer shell under 
which is a layer containing spores. 
The fleshy fatty central core is useful 
as a food source. To reach this core 
mammals must first eat through the 
spore tissue. After ingestion the 
spores etc. pass through the gut and 
are defecated in the pellets. The 
production of this truffle species 
appears to be stimulated by fire. 


Survey methods for detecting 
truffles 

Under leaf litter of eucalypts, 
allocasuarinas and tea trees where 
there is some moisture; often first 
detecting by the mycelium. Other 
places include compacted bush tracks 
and in recent animal diggings. 


Some results of diet studies from 
Anglesea 

Samples of scats from the four small 
mammals species were taken in 
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spring and autumn. A comparison 
was made of the relative abundance 
of invertebrates, vegetation and 
fungal spores in the diet. For the two 
rat species there was a large 
percentage of fungal spores from 
truffles whereas for the two 
antechinus species there was a large 
percentage of vegetation. 
Examination of faecal pellets collected 
in autumn of fungal genera in the 
scats of Antechinus minimus showed 
four identified types of truffle spores 
and ten unidentified spore types. It is 
possible that some of these spores 
may have come from ingested 
invertebrates. In the scats of the Bush 
Rat there were nine identified spore 
types and fourteen unidentified types. 
Identification of spore types is often 
difficult without the presence of 
fruiting bodies. An interesting 
discovery at Anglesea was the 
identification of spores from the rare 
truffle species, Richoniella 
macrospora (and the possibility of a 
new unnamed truffle species) in the 
diet of the Bush Rat. 


The speaker gave acknowledgements 
to Dr Barbara Wilson and colleagues 
at Deakin University, Geelong and Dr 
Lebel of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne 


A vote of thanks was given by 
Deborah Evans following an 
interesting discussion session with the 
audience. 
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Bird Observations September 2005 


... Barry Lingham 


F rom last month's meeting, 10 species of local raptors recorded, but this month there was a total of 12! It is 
particularly pleasing to note that many raptors have begun to nest. Most of the local waterfowl have also started 
nesting. Many of the usual duck haunts have no birds as they have all moved off to breed. (Swan Bay had very few 
teal last Sunday.) The albatross continued to be recorded in large numbers along the coast. This has been a good 
year for spotting these masters of flight. Spotless Crakes are notoriously difficult to spot, but three separate records 
were submitted this month. At the monthly meeting, Bryant Atwood played a recording of the call he made of the 
crakes on the Barwon River. Some of the most interesting sightings come from within the Geelong urban area— 
Bryant has seen a Rose Robin as well as the Spotless Crake on the walks beside the Barwon River. Caspian Terns 
have been seen in the Highton area and many parrot species have been noted in the urban area. Many of the 
migrating birds have returned at the start of spring. The cuckoos (Pallid, Fan-tailed, Horsfield's Bronze, Shining 
Bronze) have been singing across the region and the first returning Sharp-tailed Sandpipers have been seen. Dusky 
Woodswallows appeared a little earlier than usual this year. Clamorous Reed-Warblers have also returned to start 
breeding. | encourage everyone to make the most of the Spring season bird watching. Don't forget to send your 
sightings to Barry for inclusion in the 'Recent Sightings' web page. 


Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BCI, Bretan Clifford; BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JCo, 
Joan Cohen; JN, John Newman; KC, Kay Campbell; KDo, Keith Dowell; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; RGa, Rob Ganly; RMc, Rob 
Mackenzie; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; VC, Vernon Cohen 


Continued next page... 


Number 
12 


Species 
Chestnut Teal 


Black-browed Albatross 5+ 


Present 


Shy Albatross 3+ 


3 


Present 


Black-shouldered Kite 


Black Kite 


Buff-banded Rail 


Spotless Crake 


Common Greenshank 


Red-necked Stint 


Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 


Caspian Tern 


Brush Bronzewing 


Pallid Cuckoo 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 


Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 


Australian Owlet-nightjar 


Chestnut-rumped Heathwren 


Rose Robin 
Pink Robin 
Present 
2 
2 


Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike 
Dusky Woodswallow 


Present 


1 


White-winged Chough Colony 


1 
1 


Clamorous Reed-warbler 


Present 
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Comments Observer 
Highton, Barwon Valley fly-casting pond, 2 adults with 10 BAt 

tiny ducklings. 

Barwon Heads, off The Bluff. Some flying, some on the BL 

water for short times. 


Barwon Heads. The majority of 69 albatross off The Bluff 
and within scope range. 


Barwon Heads, off The Bluff. Flying and on the water. 
Apollo Bay/Marengo 

Barwon Heads. A few of the 69 albatross present, off The 
Bluff and within scope range. 


Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre. Two were juveniles showing 
brown patches of plumage. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, a first year bird. Later seen 
circling with 4 Whistling Kites. 


Serendip 
Drysdale, feeding along S shore at Lake Lorne. Appeared 
from dense lake-side vegetation to feed out in open mown 


grass. Possibly first record here. 
Hovells Creek, Lara, near the ford in St Laurence Park. 


Batesford, on private property. 


Buckley Falls Park, an adult. Brief sightings on 12/9. A 
juvenile sighted in Blind Creek, Fyansford on 14/9. 


Swan Bay West 
Black Rocks 


Hospital Swamp, at W end of 'Leen's Swamp', feeding 
frantically—must have recently arrived. 

Batesford, on private property. 

St Augustines Lake, Highton, a pair patrolling the lake at 
07.00, diving and obviously feeding. Also 11/9 and 12/9. 
St Augustines Lake, Highton 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, a bird drinking, preening, 
feeding and sunning on the bank opposite the West Track 
hide. 


Anglesea, a male calling at Forest Road near Tanners 


Drysdale, calling, at Basin Reserve. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, near W end of North Track. 
Queens Park, on river walk. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, calling in NW corner. 


Brisbane Ranges, flushed from hollow along N approach of 
Lease Road. 

Brisbane Ranges, in valley with 1 m high Acacia aspera 
understorey in stringybark woodland. 


Queens Park, in wattle blossom with Silvereye, a male. 
Brisbane Ranges, off Thompsons Road, all brown birds. 
Queens Park, nesting. 

Bannockburn Bush 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, NW corner. 


Dog Rocks Road, Batesford. Last seen in this location 


Buckley Falls Park. 


Batesford, on private property. Is this the closest to 
Geelong? 


Buckley Falls Park, first heard for the season. 
Baums Weir, Buckley Falls 


Hovells Creek, Lara. This was our first sighting for 2005. 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2005-2006 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

. Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 

“ “ Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 

j Kate Hill 5229 0941 kateeeeeeee@hotmail.com 


Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Heather Cameron 

Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 


Coming Events 
OCTOBER 2005 NOVEMBER 2005 


4 General Meeting: Workshop on grasslands General Meeting: Invertebrates 
biodiversity—Andrew Hill and Kate Hill Plant Group: Workshop 

11 Wider Geelong Flora Lecture Series: Grasslands Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

16 Excursion: Limestone and basalt grasslands Bird Group: Birds of southern Africa—Craig Morley 
biodiversity—Mark Trengove, Andrew Hill, Kate Hill, Excursion: Invertebrate search. Leader: Dave King 

20 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Bellarine Peninsula. 
Leader: Peter Bright 

20 Bird Group: Geelong Finches—John Newman 

14-18 SEANA Campout: Mallacoota 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 24 October, 2005, 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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